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enjoying his estates, by whom that restitution ought to
be made: and that himself, having formerly moved the
Grand Signor therein, he found the pressing thereof to be
so distasteful that he would not command nor give way
to any course to be taken, so I fear I shall have no better
success therein than my predecessor/'*

Even Sir Peter's style cannot rob the story of its
inimitable point.

It would be a pity to quit Smyrna without relating,
from the annals of the next generation, another grim
Anglo-Turkish episode for which that town furnished
the stuff. Sir Thomas Bendyshe was then English Am-
bassador at the Porte, and the Mufti (we have learnt
since to call him Sheikh-ul-Islam) was his mortal enemy.
That reverend gentleman had already given ample proof
of his capacity for mischief " by many ill offices done to
our nation to gratify the French and Sir Henry Hyde's
party/' That party, as we saw, had come to grief, and
its champion could neither forget nor forgive the winners.
Among the principal authors of the Mufti's discomfiture
was the English Consul at Smyrna, and, as Allah would
have it, the Cadi of Smyrna was the Mufti's nephew. It
was not long before the two kinsmen put their heads to-
gether, and resuscitated an old lawsuit between a mem-
ber of the English Factory of Smyrna and an Armenian.
The dispute being between a Frank and a subject of the
Grand Signor's had to be tried by a Turkish judge, in the
presence of the English Consular authority. The Turkish
judge in this case being the aforesaid Cadi, the verdict
was such as might have been foreseen. The English mer-
chant was sentenced to unloose his purse-strings, and the
English Consul was ordered to see the sentence duly
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